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AN ELIZABETHAN EGLAMOUR PLAY 

In "Some Evidence for Early Romantic Plays in England," an 
article published in Modern Philology, August and December, 1916, 
I pointed out in connection with the dramatization of the romance 
Sir Eglamour of Artois in 1444 that Sidney in attacking popular 
drama shortly after 1580 gives a formula for a typical popular play 
which almost exactly fits the Eglamour story, and that the Eglamour 
theme, always popular among the folk, had a possible influence on a 
nineteenth-century mummers' play. I overlooked at that time a 
dramatic treatment of the romance which seems to have acquired 
considerable popularity in Germany through the English comedians. 
This play furnishes further evidence of the vogue of the Eglamour 
theme in English drama. 1 

A number of records show the performance of the play in Ger- 
many, where it was usually called by the name of the heroine, 
Christabella. In 1626 Green's troop of English players presented at 
Dresden a Comedia von der Christabella. 1 In 1651 the play at Prague 
is described as a comedy "von den zwei streitbaren Rittern Etelmor 
und Trauenmor"; 3 and between 1681 and 1685 it is called at Munich 
Die bestdndige Christabella. 1 Cohn mentions a performance of 
Christabella at Torgau in 1672, 5 which I do not find recorded by 
Creizenach or Herz. The play was presented at Dresden again in 
1678, and we have a full account of the plot given by Tzschimmer. 6 
His resume, which shows considerable variation from the romance, 
explains the presence of the knight Trauenmor (i.e., Treamor) and 
the epithet "bestandige" as applied to Christabella. 

1 Creizenach, Die Schauspiele der englischen Komodianten, p. lxvi, notes the deriva- 
tion of the play from the English romance and classifies it among "verloren gegangene 
englische Dramen, auf deren Existenz aus den deutschen Bearbeitungen zurttckgeschlos- 
sen werden kann." 

2 Herz. Englische Schauspieler und englisches Schauspiel in Deutschland, p. 31; 
Creizenach, op. cit., p. xxviii. This company's repertoire of twenty-nine plays given at 
Dresden is made up very largely of old English plays. 

• Creizenach, op. cit., p. xxix. ' Ibid., p. xxxi. 

5 Shakespeare in Germany, p. cxix. 

'Die durchlauchtigste Zusammenkunft (Niirnberg, 1679), pp. 209 fl. Quoted by 
Creizenach, pp. 341 ff. 
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For the fairy-tale motives of the first half of the romance, where 
the Count of Artois imposes upon Eglamour the task of slaying a 
giant and a boar as a condition of winning his daughter's hand, the 
play has substituted a story of rivalry in love and knightly adventure. 
The father determines that Christabella shall marry Prince Con- 
stantius. Eglamour with the help of his brother Treamor forces 
Constantius to renounce his suit to Christabella until he finds a 
knight able to overcome Treamor. Eglamour, banished by the 
Count, joins with the Moors and performs prodigies of valor, but 
finally falling into the hands of Constantius without being recog- 
nized, he is chosen for his valor to joust with Treamor. Treamor 
recognizes his brother, however, and lays down his arms. Then 
Constantius, touched by the constancy of Christabella, surrenders 
his claim. From this point the play follows the general lines of the 
romance. Eglamour is banished; Christabella with her young son 
is committed to the sea in a rudderless boat by her still obdurate 
father; mother and child become separated; and after a lapse of 
years a tourney is held for the hand of Christabella where Eglamour 
and his son are conspicuous, and the reunion of the family follows. 
Many details differ, however. In particular Christabella does not 
come so near as in the romance to becoming the wife of her own son. 

The source of the part of the drama dealing with Treamor and 
Constantius I have not found. The name, but not much in the way 
of incident, may have been suggested by the romance of Triamour. 
The elaboration of such motives as constancy in love, knightly com- 
bat, and Moorish wars is suggestive of the last two decades of the 
sixteenth century, when The Arcadia, The Faerie Queene, and popular 
romantic plays were exploiting such features. Probably at this 
period some English dramatist, discarding the fairy-tale motives of 
the old romance or of an old Eglamour play, produced the Chris- 
tabella which had a vogue in Germany through most of the seven- 
teenth century. 
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